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to be called a sculptor, but rejoiced in the title of artist. He warned 
his hearers against reading the newspapers, which merely bothered 
and upset the artist, and adjured them to cultivate esprit de corps; 
the elder students should go out of their way to encourage and help 
the younger. Emulation he liked to see, but rivalry was hateful, and 
was most terrible of all when it came between artists. "You should 
fight for the glorification of your art and the upholding of the schools 
of the Academy as superior to anything in Europe." 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ENDURING ART 

There is a best in art, and even if the public does not like it, it 
must be made to like it. The popular liking is for imitation of nature, 
for sentimentality, and for pictures that tell a story — in short, every- 
thing in a picture which is not art. For craftsmanship, for technique, 
the public does not care a rap. Let a picture tell some sentimental 
story, and provided that it is not absurdly ill done (and sometimes 
even then), the public will delight in it. 

That is bad for art. In landscape, more often than not, the 
"plain man" loves imitation — colored photography. The ordinary 
public wishes to stand before a picture and say, "Isn't that exactly 
like a tree! Isn't the water wet, and isn't the grass green!" 

Do you see my point? The painter is false to his art when he 
copies nature as the camera copies it; the camera takes in the lamp- 
post as gayly as it takes in the king in his coach — usually more 
prominently; it has no selection. The great painter derives an emo- 
tion from a scene, and in painting the picture he conveys that emotion 
to the spectator — not only the scene, but the beauty of the scene, 
which only he has felt exactly as he renders it. 

A picture, to be a contribution to the achievement of the country, 
must be fine in its treatment and in its technical handling. It is all 
very well to say that if a picture gives pleasure or happiness to the 
multitude it is beyond the reach of criticism. Beer does that. Art, 
like everything else that is fine — work, duty, religion — is for happi- 
ness — but ultimate mundane happiness. How many of the senti- 
mental pictures that pleased a few years ago have lived, or are likely 
to live? Where is the pleasure? Where is the happiness? 

No, true criticism seeks out what is good and proclaims the quali- 
ties that make for enduring greatness, and appeals to the public to 
understand and appreciate them. The talk of critics being "the 
failures of art and literature," even if it were true, is beside the 
mark. Hazlitt answered the gibe for all time ; one does not need to 
be a cook, said he, to appreciate a good dinner; but one must under- 
stand cookery. M. H. Spielmann. 



